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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CROWDED COLLEGES 


There are now a record number of 
more than 3,000,000 Americans in our 
colleges and universities, says the 
U. S. Office of Education. By the early 
1970’s, this government agency pre- 
dicts, there will be about twice that 
number of persons in our collegiate 
institutions. 


MEDALS GALORE 


In the effort to encourage their peo- 
ple to work harder, Soviet leaders are 
busily handing out thousands of spe- 
cial medals to individuals. On a par- 
ticularly busy day recently, some 100,- 
000 medals were distributed to Rus- 
sians by Red officials. 


ODM CHIEF 


Gordon Gray is the new head of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Mr. Gray, 47, is a North Carolina pub- 
lisher and educator who has held a 
number of top government posts, in- 
cluding that of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. In his new job, he helps 
President Eisenhower supervise the 
country’s defense production program. 


GOVERNMENT GROWS 


In the past 75 years, the number of 
civilians working for Uncle Sam has 
grown from 107,000 to 2,300,000 em- 
ployes. More than 10 billion dollars 
a year in wages is paid out of the na- 
tional treasury to our government 
workers. In and near Washington, 
D. C., there are 231,000 civilians on 
the government payroll. The rest of 
Uncle Sam’s employes are scattered 
among the 48 states and overseas. 


PLENTY OF DOLLARS 


How much is a billion dollars? Sup- 
pose that a business firm, having this 
amount, had opened its doors in the 
year 1 A.D. Let us say that, because 
of poor management, the firm has been 
losing $1,000 a day ever since then. 
At that rate, the company’s original 
billion dollars would not run out for 
another 782 years! 


TREES IN KOREA 


South Korean hillsides, which were 
war-scarred and barren only a few 
years ago, are now green with young 
trees. Since 1953, the Korean govern- 
ment, with the help of the United Na- 
tions, has planted well over a billion 
trees. These trees are turning some 
1,250,000 acres of formerly barren 
land into new forests. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


St. Valentine’s Day, celebrated this 
week, is named in honor of 3 saints 
named Valentine. But the custom of 
sending greeting cards and other to- 
kens of friendship and love is believed 
to come from an old Roman festival. 
Young Roman men and women, in 
February, drew lots to choose their 
“Valentines” for the year. They then 
exchanged gifts. 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


HEAVY, HEAVY hangs over his head. This cartoonist humorously makes the 
point that anybody who thinks his taxes will be cut in the near future is a 
believer in fairy tales and will receive a crushing blow. 


Nation’s Economic Life 


Secretary Humphrey’s Comment Draws Attention to Federal 
Spending and Its Effects on Prosperity 


RECENT remark by Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey has 
stirred up considerable talk about our 
country’s economic condition. Observ- 
ers ask: “How good are the chances 
that prosperity will continue?” 

Secretary Humphrey sees possible 
danger ahead. In discussing the pro- 
posed 72-billion-dollar federal budget 
that went to Congress last month, he 
called for a strong effort to cut down 
on federal spending. He predicted “a 
depression that will curl your hair” if 
the government doesn’t eventually 
trim its outlays and reduce taxes. ' 

In explaining why Humphrey feels 
that large-scale U. S. spending and 
high taxes will lead to depression, his 
supporters argue: 

“Businessmen, to keep our present 
wave of prosperity going, must con- 
tinue to develop new factories, shops, 
and other enterprises. This is the only 
way in which they can. provide enough 
jobs for our growing population. 

“If the government goes ahead tak- 
ing a tremendous tax bite, year after 
year, America’s. businessmen won’t 
have enough money to pay for the 
necessary expansion of their indus- 


tries. Jobs may then become scarce. 
With unemployment rising, people will 
be forced to cut down on their pur- 
chases of automobiles, clothing, furni- 
ture, and other items. Our country 
may fall into a severe depression.” 

Certain observers express a differ- 
ent view: 

“After all, our federal government 
doesn’t keep the money that it collects 
as taxes. This money is soon spent 
on jet planes, atomic weapons, high- 
ways, farm assistance, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and other items. It is thus poured 
back into the national economy, where 
it helps to create purchasing power 
and to provide jobs in industry. 

“Therefore, high taxes aren’t neces- 
sarily damaging to the national econ- 
omy, so long as our government takes 
the money and puts it back into cir- 
culation. When this is done, business 
and industry prosper about as well as 
they would if taxes were low.” 

People who aren’t greatly alarmed 
by large governmental outlays put 
forth this additional argument: 

“We are a rapidly growing nation. 
It is only natural for our federal gov- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Overseas Bases 
Are Endangered 


Communist Goal Is to Deprive 
Free World of Defense 
Outposts Abroad 


ECENTLY Moscow’s Red leaders 

warned several of our allies 
against permitting U. S. bases within 
their borders. Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Turkey, Iran, 
and Japan were advised not to allow 
American troops with nuclear weapons 
and guided missiles inside their coun- 
tries. 

U. S. officials view the Russian 
warning as another step toward try- 
ing to deprive us of our defense bases 
overseas. For a long time, the elimi- 
nation of these bases has been a major 
goal of the Soviet Union. If the Reds 
succeed in depriving us of our bases, 
then the cause of world peace—u. S. 
leaders are convinced—will suffer a 
severe blow. 

Today we and our free-world allies 
maintain defense outposts in many 
parts of the world. From a chain of 
bases, surrounding the communist 
areas (see map on page 6), we can be 
constantly on the alert for threaten- 
ing moves by the Reds. These bases, 
our leaders feel, are excellent insur- 
ance against another war. 

In the defense of the free world, 
the United States is playing the big- 
gest role. Our Air Force is stationed 
in 82 countries. U. S. Army troops 
serve in 72 lands. We have Navy 
personnel in 56 countries. 

In some areas abroad, our service 
people are present only in small num- 
bers. Some work in U. S. embassies 
and legations. In certain lands, small 
American groups advise and help train 
the armed forces of countries which 
have requested such help. But in a 
large number of nations friendly to 
us, our forces form real fighting units. 

Many of our allies also maintain 
important military stations which con- 
tribute to the defense system of the 
free world. For example, there are 
Britain’s Mediterranean bases at 
Malta and Cyprus, and her naval sta- 
tions at Singapore and Ceylon in 
southern Asia. 

France has military and naval in- 
stallations in Algeria. Canada’s 
bases, just over the top of the world 
from the Soviet Union, plug a vital 
gap in the free world’s defenses. 

Most of the overseas bases have cer- 
tain points in common. Invariably 
they control strategic land, sea, and 
air routes. Most of them are not far 
—in terms of flying time—from the 
communist lands, yet they are gener- 
ally protected by sea or land barriers 
from direct attack by Red ground 
troops. Most of the major bases of 
the free world have been constructed 
and are operated by the United States. 

There is one other vital respect in 
which these bases are similar. Many 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Will Today’s Prosperity Continue? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ernment to spend more today on a 
population of 170,000,000 than it spent 
on a population of about 130,000,000 in 
1940. 

“Fortunately, our national income is 
rising too. Federal spending can rise 
in the same proportion without put- 
ting added strain on our economic sys- 
tem. Uncle Sam’s proposed outlay for 
next year amounts to approximately 
20 per cent of the estimated national 
income, and this percentage is as small 
as any since 1951.” 

Observers who favor putting greater 
emphasis on trimming the costs of 
government reply as follows: 

“Regardless of what this nation may 
be able to afford, it should avoid ex- 
travagance. We must keep federal 
costs down, though this is not easy. 

“The inclination of any government 
agency is to grow, to expand its ac- 
tivities, and to seek more and more 
money. Also, people keep demanding 
additional services from Uncle Sam, 
without realizing how much these 
services will cost them in the form 
of taxes. Such tendencies must be 
curbed.” 

There never will be complete agree- 
ment as to how much our government 
should spend. But the matter deserves 
careful attention from every citizen. 


How You Can Help 


People should take time to learn 
where their tax dollars are going. 
They should decide whether the na- 
tion, as a whole, is receiving its 
money’s worth. They should make 
their opinions known to newspapers, 
to congressmen, and to others. In this 
way, citizens can help their govern- 
ment develop sound policies on spend- 
ing and taxation. 

The problems that arise in connec- 
tion with Uncle Sam’s finances are 
tough ones. This fact is well illus- 
trated by the statements that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey have made recently. 

Many people were surprised by some 
of Humphrey’s comments on the sub- 
ject of federal spending. He is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief adviser on 
money matters, and yet he appeared 
to feel that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is spending far too much. Even 
so, the 2 men insist that there is no 
sharp disagreement between them. 

Both are aware of the tremendous 
tax burden now carried by the Ameri- 


can people. Both would like to see 


ELEVEN YEARS OF 





this burden eased, through substantial 
cuts in federal spending. Finally, both 
realize that such reductions will be 
hard to achieve. 

As to whether large-scale govern- 
ment spending will cause an eventual 
slump or depression, President Eisen- 
hower seems less worried than does 
Secretary Humphrey. At a press con- 
ference late last month, Eisenhower 
went so far as to express the view 
that our country can never again suf- 
fer such a bad depression as occurred 
in the 1930's. 

People who agree with this view- 
point mention a number of condi- 
tions which will, they believe, help us 
to avoid an economic collapse. They 
point, in the first place, to this fact: 

In general, both major political 
parties accept the idea that the federal 
government is responsible, to a great 
extent, for guarding our country 
against depression. Most leaders in 
the 2 parties agree that, if a slump 
begins, governmental agencies should 
speed up highway construction and 
other public works so as to help pro- 
vide more employment. 

Twenty-five or 30 years ago, this 
idea was not fully accepted. Many 
people felt that it wasn’t Uncle Sam’s 
job to give the economic machine a 
boost whenever there seemed to be 
danger of a serious slowdown. 

There are quite a few other differ- 
ences between our present situation 
and that which prevailed before the 
depression of the 1930’s. For one 
thing, our population is growing faster 
now. Because of the swift rise in 
population, America’s needs are con- 
stantly expanding. 

There are more mouths to feed; 
more people to clothe; more houses 
and apartments to build; more schools, 
hospitals, and highways to be con- 
structed. Such requirements provide 
jobs, and thus help to keep America 
busy and prosperous. 

Moreover, we have a nation-wide 
social security program that provides 
benefit payments to retired persons, un- 
employed workers, and various others. 
It gives buying power to groups of 
people who otherwise could purchase 
very little. Thus it helps to prevent 
a bad business slump. We had no such 
social security program when the 
great depression of the 1930’s began. 

Uncle Sam now protects farm prices 
against falling to the low levels they 
reached in the early 1930’s. Moreover, 
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OUR NATIONAL DEBT grew tremendously during World Wars I and II 


nearly all individual bank deposits 
up to $10,000 are fully insured by the 
federal government. Most people to- 
day aren’t in danger of losing their 
money through bank failures. In the 
early 1930’s, such failures were among 
the major causes of panic. 

Still another change that has oc- 
curred since the last big depression is 
the rapid rise in governmental spend- 
ing—particularly for defense  pur- 
poses. Uncle Sam is likely to spend 
about 72 billion dollars next year, 
compared to less than 4 billion in 1929. 

When the government places huge 
orders with manufacturing concerns 
—for weapons and other items—it 
provides jobs for large numbers of 
Americans, and gives them purchasing 
power. Many people doubt that we 
can have a serious depression so long 
as such spending continues. 


A Different View 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey and 
various other observers are not so cer- 
tain about this. They think our pros- 
perity would be far more secure if 
taxpayers could keep a larger share 
of their money and spend it in their 
own way. Humphrey and his sup- 
porters agree that defense spending 
cannot be cut very much under pres- 
ent circumstances, but they insist that 
every effort should be made to cut 
other government outlays. 

Regardless of who is right in this 
controversy, most observers agree that 
we are not in immediate danger of a 
serious depression. The economic re- 
port which President Eisenhower sent 
to Congress on January 23 shows 
most groups within our population en- 
joying peak prosperity. 

Americans produced a record-break- 
ing 412 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
and services. last year. The average 
family income in 1955—the latest 
year for which an estimate is avail- 
able—was $5,520. This compares to 
a figure of $3,940 in 1946—just after 
World War II ended. 

Certain groups—particularly the 
farmers—point out that they haven’t 
been sharing fully in our country’s 
wave of prosperity. But, from the 
standpoint of national averages, Amer- 
ica is in a great economic boom. 

This boom creates some problems 
of its own. For example, there is a 





continuing rise in the price of prac- 
tically everything we buy or use. 
Price boosts have swallowed up a 
large part, but far from all, of our 
gain in average earnings since World 
War II. 

As prices rise, large numbers of 
workers get pay boosts, so they can 
partly or fully keep up with the in- 
creased cost of living, and many do 
even better than that. But a period 
of rapidly rising prices, or “inflation,” 
inflicts severe hardship on people 
whose incomes remain at about the 
same level year after year—those liv- 
ing on pensions, for example. If 
price increases become extreme, more- 
over, they reduce practically every- 
one’s standard of living. 

On various occasions recently, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has warned against 
the dangers of inflation. Average 
prices went up about 3 per cent dur- 
ing 1956. While this boost doesn’t 
seem very large, U. S. officials fear 
that it may be a sign of still greater 
increases to come. 

For some time, in an effort to check 
inflation, Uncle Sam has followed what 
is known as a “tight money” policy. 
Certain steps have been taken, for in- 
stance, which make it more difficult 
and expensive for banks to grant loans 
to businesses and individuals. Such 
measures cause money to become a 
little less plentiful, and thus tend to 
keep people from bidding prices up 
higher and higher. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
urges businessmen not to boost the 
prices of their goods unnecessarily. 
He also asks workers to avoid any 
wage demands that would make their 
industries’ products more expensive. 

Since there is so much concern over 
the prevention of runaway prices, it 
may seem strange for Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey to be talking about 
the opposite danger—‘‘a depression 
that will curl your hair.” But the 
explanation is this: There are many 
forces at work, tending to push Amer- 
ica’s economy in different directions. 

If large numbers of people under- 
stand these forces, and take active 
interest in the nation’s economic prob- 
lems, then we should be able to stay 
on a prosperous course—avoiding the 
dangerous extremes. 

—By ToM MYER 
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Great Americans Your Vocabulary 

By Clay Coss 

: In each of the sentences below, 

EBRUARY is the birth month of match the italicized word with the 

three of our greatest Americans— following word or phrase whose mean- 

Thomas Edison, Abraham Lincoln, and ing is most nearly the same. Correct 


George Washington (in the order of 
their birthdays). 

Edison, whose birthday is today 
—February 11—triumphed over a 
serious physica] ailment to become 
probably the greatest inventor in his- 
tory. As a result of a boyhood acci- 
dent, he became deaf at an early age. 
To many young people, such a catas- 
trophe would have been a crushing 
blow, but Edison turned it to his ad- 
vantage. 

The youth found that his deafness 
permitted him to concentrate much 
better than before on his mental de- 
velopment. Untroubled by the inter- 
ruption of outside sounds, he promptly 
plunged into scientific experiments 
that led to the invention of the elec- 
tric-light bulb, the phonograph, the 
motion-picture machine, and numer- 
ous other devices. 

Lincoln, whose birth date (Febru- 
ary 12) is one day after that of Edi- 
son, conquered handicaps of environ- 
ment. Brought up on the frontier, 
he had little oppor- 
tunity for school- 
ing. “When I came 
of age,” he wrote 
later, “I did not 
know much... I 
could read, write, 
and multiply up to, 
and including, the 
table of three, but 
that was all.” 

But this frontier 
youth educated himself. He read and 
reread the few good books that came 
into his hands. In the general store 
—a social gathering place in his com- 
munity—he developed his gift for 
speaking in public. Through rail 
splitting, plowing, and other back- 
breaking toil, he learned self-reliance. 
Lincoln proved that if one wants to 
get ahead, he can do so in spite of 
overwhelming obstacles. 

Washington, whose birthday we 
observe on February 22, was the prod- 
uct of a well situated family in the 
tidewater area of Virginia. At a 
young age, he moved to Mt. Vernon 
and settled down to farming—the 
work he enjoyed most of all. 

Yet when his countrymen called 
him, Washington unhesitatingly left 


Edison 
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Lincoln 
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Washington 


his comfortable way of life, and for 
eight long years commanded his coun- 
try’s armies in the War for Independ- 
ence. Then, against his wishes, he 
spent eight more years in public life 
as first President of his nation. 

The examples set by these great 
Americans should be a_ never-ending 
source of inspiration for all of us. 
In addition, we are tremendously in- 
debted to them for the contributions 
they made to our way of life. 


beseidienedtond 
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ROBERT SCHWEITZ 


MARY JANE MADSEN (right) of Shelby, Iowa, winner of a citizenship essay 
contest in her state, with Ruth Geri Hagy, moderator of the ABC television 


show, College News Conference. 


They were photographed in our offices when 


Mary Jane came to Washington to appear as panelist on the well-known public 
affairs program—seen on many ABC-TV stations Sundays at 4:00 p.m. (EST). 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HORTLY after her plane landed 

at Washington’s National Airport, 
Mary Jane Madsen paid a visit to the 
editorial offices of the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Mary Jane, a pretty and poised girl 
of 17, was winner of the Citizenship 
Essay Contest sponsored by the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Her 
prize was a trip to Washington and 
a chance to appear on the American 
Broadcasting Company’s College News 
Conference. Ruth Geri Hagy is the 
moderator of this widely viewed pub- 
lic affairs program. 

The show’s guest on the day that 
Mary Jane appeared as a panelist was 
Harold Stassen, Presidential Assist- 
ant on Disarmament. The views ex- 
pressed by Stassen in answer to his 
youthful questioners made front page 
headlines across the nation the next 
day. The Iowa high schoo] girl did a 
fine job in her television appearance. 

Mary Jane has definite ideas about 
a wide range of important problems. 
She expressed some of these to us 
during her and Ruth Hagy’s visit to 
our office. The Shelby, Iowa, girl 


doesn’t believe there will be a major 
war in the foreseeable future. She’s 
opposed to the drafting of young men 
indefinitely, and she does not favor 
granting the right to vote to 18-year- 
olds. 

“Many young people,” she 
“aren’t well enough informed at 18 
to vote intelligently. That’s true of 
many older people, too, but they have 
more experience. I know it is said 
that, ‘if a young man is old enough 
to fight for his country, he is old 
enough to vote.’ But fighting and 
voting each requires a different kind 
of knowledge and skill.” 

Miss Madsen believes that it is an 
important job of the schools to train 
young people for their political respon- 
sibilities in our democracy. She dis- 
covered a way (which she recommends 
to others) of learning more about 
national and world problems. 

“Write about them,” she says. “I 
found out that when I wrote my essay 
I was forced to think much more 
deeply than before about important 
matters. I had to read more, had to 
organize my thoughts better.” 


says, 








Our Readers Say— 








We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


I want to take issue with a letter in 
your January 21 issue which said that 
18-year-olds should not be allowed to 
vote. Ejighteen-year-olds are capable of 
voting wisely, because they have just 
finished studying civic affairs and world 
events. 

The average person at the age of 21 
who has not previously voted is handi- 
capped because he must wait several 
years after he has studied political af- 
fairs before putting into practice the 
methods he has been taught. Don’t you 
think that giving American citizens the 
privilege of voting at 18 will build a 
better government and a better America? 


JuDY WENRICH, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


* 


We should always work through the 
United Nations. Britain and France set 
the first bad example in weakening the 
power of the UN when they took matters 
relating to the Suez Canal into their own 
hands. The Eisenhower proposal for the 


Middle East would be the second step in 
weakening the United Nations. 
JOE TYDLASKA, JR., 
Roswell, New Mexico 


* 


Filibustering is good. It prevents bad 
laws from passing. If a measure is 
popular enough, the two-thirds vote can 
be obtained to curb the filibuster. 

TomM CRAWFORD, 
Connersville, Indiana 


* 


Senate rules should be changed to limit 
debate in Congress. An hour is long 
enough for a congressman to give his 
opinion about a bill. The time spent fili- 
bustering could be used for more vital 
matters. JOSEPHINE MIERA, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
* 


In the January 28 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, one of your readers states 
that all Americans should protest the 
visit of Marshal Tito to our country. Is 
this the right attitude for the United 
States to take against Tito and his gov- 
ernment? We don’t agree with many of 
his policies, but his visit would, in all 
probability, create a deeper understand- 
ing between the 2 governments. If we 
deny Tito this visit, it is possible that 
he will turn to Russia. 

CLARKIE Roor, 
Pelion, South Carolina 


answers are on page 5, column 4. 

1. Fame is not the only criterion 
kri-tér’i-un) of success. (a) reward 
b) measure (c) advantage (d) out- 
come. 


2. The conduct of this group was 
(dé-plor’ith-b’l). (a) very 
regrettable (b) extremely inspiring 
(c) beyond reproach (d) unforgetta- 
ble. 


deplorable 


(kwéll’d) the 
(a) caused (b) reported 
(d) escaped from. 


3. Several men quelled 
disturbance. 
(ec) quieted 


4. The 2 political leaders had com- 


patible (kém-pit’i-b’l) interests. (a 
widely differing (b) conflicting (c 
silly (d) harmonious. 


5. The Russians continue to flowt 
(flowt) UN decisions against them. 
(a) work against (b) insult and mock 
(c) disturb (d) hate and despise. 


6. The committee’s contribution was 
of dubious (di’bi-is) value. (a) smal] 
(b) tremendous (c) doubtful (d) un- 
questionable. 


7. The police did not apprehend 
(ip-ré-hénd’) the criminal. (a) arrest 
(b) discover (c) punish (d) try to 
catch. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 

1. Pakistan and India have been dis- 
a from 1947 
to the present. 

2. Communist propaganda has urged 
that the island of — be re- 
turned to Japan. 








3. Secretary Humphrey fears that 
large-scale government — 


may cause a depression. 





4. French bases in —_— —— 
threatened by frequent revolts. 
5. In a period of __________, prices 


rise and people with fixed or steady in- 
comes suffer. 


. Britain’s main Middle East base is 


7. The birthday ———— a 
famous American, is observed | today. 


8. British subsidies to the Arab land 
of — —. have been cut off be- 
cause of strained relations. 








9. Russia has been trying to deprive 
us of our —_ bases overseas. 





172;3/4;/5/6);7/8]9 


















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Portugal. VERTICAL: 1. 
Topeka (Kansas); 2. Borneo; 3. arms; 
4. Smith; 5. Dutch; 6. Hughes; 7. Su- 
karno; 8. Holmes. 
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The Story of the Week 


Gulf of Aqaba 


“The Gulf of Aqaba must remain 
open to Israel’s ships. Jewish ports 
in this region must never again be 
blocked by the Arabs.” 

That is what Jewish leaders said 
when the United Nations asked them 
to withdraw their troops from former 
Arab outposts near the Gulf of Aqaba 
a short time ago. The UN is now 
considering a plan which would give 
Israel assurances that her ships could 
use the Aqaba waterway, and would 
also meet Arab demands that Jewish 
troops leave the disputed area. Under 
this plan, UN troops would replace 
Jewish forces in the Aqaba region. 

The Gulf of Aqaba extends from the 
Red Sea to the southern tip of Israel. 
It is bordered by Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia on one side, and by Egypt’s 
Sinai Peninsula on the other. 

In the past, Arab guns on the Sinai 
fired on Jewish vessels which 
entered Aqaba, closing the waterway 
to Israeli shipping. That’s why the 
Jewish land took over the Arab out- 
posts in Sinai during last fall’s fight 
with Egypt. Now, ships can enter the 
Israeli port of Elath without being 
fired upon by Arab guns. 

If the UN can insure the freedom 
of shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba, an 
oil pipeline may be built across Israel 
to connect the Red and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas. Such a pipeline would 
make the western nations less de- 
pendent than at present on shipments 
through the Suez Canal. 


shore 


Secretary of State 


For some weeks now, Congress has 
been debating President Eisenhower’s 
new proposal for the Middle East, 
under which we would give additional 
aid to the area and help defend it 
against Soviet aggression. This plan 
has already been approved by the 





STATE DEPARTMENT 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


House and is now before the Senate. 

In the course of congressional 
hearings on the President’s plan, 
Secretary of State Dulles has been 
sharply criticized by certain Demo- 
for the conduct of our Middle 
They argue: 

“By his failure to avert the present 
trouble in the Middle East, Dulles has 
that he is incompetent to 
handle our overseas relations. Under 
his leadership, our prestige in the 
Arab world has declined, while com- 
munism has gained influence there. 

“Our dealings in the Middle East 
have been highly inconsistent since 


crats 
East policies. 
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ISRAEL doesn’t want Arabs to keep 
ships out of Port of Elath on Gulf of 
Aqaba—an arm of the Red Sea 


Dulles took office. The failure of our 
policies there undoubtedly helped to 
convince Israel, Britain, and France 
of the need to use force in Egypt— 
an event which led to a serious rift in 
the relations with our 2 chief allies. 

“In light of the Secretary’s past 
performance in the Middle East, it 
would not be wise to grant the ad- 
ministration broad authority to take 
important action in that part of the 
world without having Congress ap- 
prove of each specific act.” 

Supporters of the Secretary of State 
contend: “Dulles has been doing an 
excellent job of keeping our country 
on friendly terms with the Arabs, as 
well as with our European allies, de- 
spite sharp differences between the 2 
groups. There are certain events— 
such as the recent strife in the Middle 
East—which no American Secretary 
of State can control regardless of 
how much wisdom and foresight he 
may have. 

“China was lost to the Reds while 
the Democrats were in power. If 
Dulles can be blamed for the present 
trouble in the Middle East, then the 
Democrats must accept responsibility 
for the loss of China to communism. 

“Moreover, a number of leading 
Democrats, including former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, support the 
White House proposal for the Middle 
East.” 

As a result of this dispute, it has 
been decided to have a Senate com- 
mittee investigate our Middle Eastern 
policy since 1946. 


Kashmir Again 


Kashmir, a border province between 
Pakistan and India, has been one of 
the world’s trouble spots ever since 
1947. At that time, British India 
was given its freedom and divided 
into 2 nations—India and Pakistan. 
National boundaries were drawn 
largely along religious lines. Most of 
the area’s Hindus were included in 
India, while most of the Moslems set 
up Pakistan. 

Both of the newly formed countries 
claimed Kashmir, which has an area 
of 82,258 square miles—about the size 
of Kansas—and some 4,500,000 inhab- 
itants. About three-fourths of Kash- 
mir’s people are Moslems, while many 
of the others are Hindus. The dis- 
puted province is a mountainous land 
famous for its silk and woolen goods. 
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INDIA has pressed her claim to Kash- 
mir in defiance of the United Nations 
and of her neighbor, Pakistan 


Bitter battles were fought over 
Kashmir. The United Nations stepped 
in to stop the fighting in 1948. Ever 
since then, India has controlled about 
two-thirds of the province, and Paki- 
stan has held the remainder of Kash- 
mir. 

Again and again, the UN has tried 
to hold elections in the disputed area 
so the people there could decide which 
nation they wanted to join. But dis- 
trust between India and Pakistan was 
so great that elections were never 
held. 

Now the Kashmir dispute is once 
again reaching a boiling point. Late 
last month, India formally annexed 
the section of the border province 
under its control. The UN again 
asked India to permit the people of 
Kashmir to decide their future by the 
ballot. Thus far, India has refused 
to obey the global body. 

As of last week, new efforts, both 
inside and outside of the UN, were 
being made to get India and Pakistan 
to settle their long-standing quarrel 
over Kashmir. 


Science Marches On 


A far-reaching scientific discovery 
was made a short time ago. Three 
nuclear (atomic) physicists uncovered 
information about atomic particles 
and the way they behave. The scien- 
tists who are given major credit for 
this achievement are Dr. T. D. Lee of 
Columbia University, and Dr. C. N. 
Yang of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. 

A woman physicist, Dr. C. S. Wu of 
Columbia, also had an important part 
to play. All 3 are Chinese-born scien- 
tists new working in our country. 

Their findings upset an old and im- 
portant law of physics—one which 
has been followed for 30 years. 

We don’t know yet what this scien- 
tific “strike” will mean to the world. 
Scientists themselves aren’t sure. 
They do say it’s the most important 
discovery since World War Il. It 
will be up to men and women in lab- 
oratories to use the information. 

We can compare the importance of 
this discovery in the field of atoms 
with the work done by great scientists 
in the past. For example, our knowl- 
edge of gravity began with Aristotle 
—an ancient Greek philosopher. But 
it didn’t end there. Years later, Gali- 
leo, Sir Isaac Newton, and Albert 


Einstein disproved old ideas and came 
up with new facts about gravity. 

In the same way, our knowledge of 
the atom has gone through many 
stages. We now know that there is 
still more to be learned. 


King Saud’s Arabia 


When Saudi Arabia’s King Saud 
visited the United States a short time 
ago, he picked out a long list of Amer- 
ican goods to take back with him. The 
Arabian monarch already has Ameri- 
can-made air conditioning equipment 
in his palaces, and he rides around in 
the most expensive American cars. 

King Saud lives in luxurious palaces 
in Riyadh and Mecca—the joint capi- 
tals of Saudi Arabia. His household, 
consisting of members of his family, 
government officials, and servants, 
numbers between 5,000 and 10,000. 

Anyone visiting King Saud’s palaces 
is left with the impression that the 
monarch rules over a very rich land. 
Indeed, Saudi Arabia is one of the 
world’s richest countries because of 
its vast oil deposits. But very few 
Saudi Arabians share in this wealth. 

Most of the land’s 7,000,000 inhab- 
itants are pitifully poor. They are 
dressed in rags, and have barely 
enough food to stay alive. Disease 
is widespread. Thoughout the coun- 
try, there are only 10 elementary and 
2 high schools. Slavery exists. 

King Saud has taken some measures 
to improve the lot of his people. Even 
so, reports from Saudi Arabia say 
that the monarch spends only about 
$11,000,000 a year for public health, 
education, and other public services. 
Meanwhile, he spends around $28,- 
000,000 a year to run his household! 

Furthermore, corruption among 
Arabian officials is said to be so wide- 
spread that much of the money which 
is supposed to be spent on the people 
doesn’t go for this purpose. 


Dispute over Wilson 


Secretary of Defense Charles Wil- 
son has been under fire again for 
statements he made on Capitol Hill. 
Wilson, who has been criticized in the 
past for saying things that angered 
certain groups of Americans, recently 
expressed the opinion that young men 
enlisted in the National Guard during 
the Korean War to “dodge the draft.” 
He claims that many youths enlisted 
in National Guard units in the hope 
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TYPICAL GROUP of Arabs in the Middle East. President Eisenhower proposes more military and economic aid to 


Middle Eastern lands. 
Russian influence in this area. 
of getting out of the regular military 
draft and overseas duty. 

Wilson’s critics say his charges are 
completely false. They point out that 
young men enlisted in the National 
Guard during the Korean War with 
the understanding that they would be 
liable for military service overseas. 


Correction 


In our career article on Office 
Management, which appeared in the 
January 21 issue of this paper, we 
erroneously listed the American Man- 
agement Association as a source of 
information. This organization is 
not equipped to answer inquiries from 
our readers. 

For additional information on Of- 
fice Management as a career, you may 
write to George Fern, Educational 
Director, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York, 17, N. Y. All inquiries 
already sent to the American Manage- 
ment Association are being referred 
to NAM. 


Marshal Tito 


Eisenhower was planning to invite 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to visit 
the United States. There was so much 
opposition to his coming here, how- 
ever, that he has let it be known that 
there will be no trip unless he is as- 
sured of a friendly reception. 

Those who don’t want Tito to come 
here argue: “The Yugoslav leader is 
a communist who rules his country in 
a dictatorial fashion. He has crushed 
freedom of religion and ideas in his 
country. Just a short time ago, for 
instance, he jailed a former official of 
his government because he wrote an 
article criticizing communism. 

“Though Tito refuses to be domi- 
nated by Moscow, we don’t know just 
where he would stand in case of trou- 
ble. We cannot definitely count on 
his help in case of war with Russia, 


for he might side with that country 
in a showdown fight. 

“Tito knows that his communist 
dictatorship is constantly being threat- 
ened by the ideas of democracy. 
Therefore, he considers us his enemy 
and pretends to be friendly with our 
country only to get American eco- 
nomic help which he badly needs.” 

The other side takes this stand: 
“Though Tito is a communist, he be- 
came independent of Moscow and has 
encouraged communists in other lands 
to do likewise. He has done more 
than anyone else in the world to stir 
up independence movements in Rus- 
sia’s satellites. If we refuse him per- 
mission to come here, we might drive 


He has told Congress such help is necessary if we are to prevent the spread of communist 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia studied the proposal during a visit to Washington. 


leaders back into the Soviet camp. 

“Yugoslavia is one of the strongest 
military powers in Europe today. She 
may be able to help keep Soviet ag- 
gression in check. Tito knows that 
we don’t like his political system or 
tactics. But if he is willing to work 
with us in the effort to maintain 
peace, we should be equally willing to 
work with him.” 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) atomic energy—peace- 
time uses, and (2) increasing coopera- 
tion among the lands of western Eu- 














him and other ‘independent’ Red _ rope. 
Patient: That was a wonderful back “Thank you, thank you!” cried the 


treatment, doctor. 
Doctor: No, your 
twisted. * 


Was it my sacroiliac? 
suspenders were 


Who says chivalry is dead? An elderly 
lady on our bus the other day got up 
and gave her seat to a tired businessman 
carrying a heavy bag of golf clubs. 


* 


Sign on the back of a 
jalopy: “Shot rod.” 


broken-down 


* 


Definition of a commercial: A man 
who talks until you have a headache, 
then tries to sell you something to re- 
lieve it! 

* 


Then there was the student who re- 
turned three books to the library six 
months overdue. The titles were: Stop 
Forgetting, Use Your Head, and How to 
Remember. * 


The dictator was breathing his last. 
By his bedside stood his second in com- 
mand, tears streaming down his face. 
The old dictator patted his aide’s hand 
feebly. 

“Don’t grieve so, comrade,” he whis- 
pered. “For your loyalty I leave you 
my money, my cars, my plane, my yacht 
—everything.” 


Oh, if 
could do 


man. “You’re so good to me. 
there was only something I 
for you!” 

The dying man boosted himself up a 
bit. “There is,” he gasped. “Take your 
foot off the oxygen tube.” 












































“Marge, come on down. Your basket- 
ball player friend is here.” 





News Quiz 








U. S. Economic Life 


1. According to Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, why may large-scale federal 
spending and high taxes eventually bring 
depression? 

2. What arguments are given by t 
who disagree with Humphrey on this 
point? 


3. During the last several years, has 
government spending been rising faster 
than our total national income? 

4. How can the individual citizen help 
his government avoid excessive ov waste- 
ful spending? 


5. Name some present conditions—not 
in existence 25 or 30 years ago—that 
may help us avoid any serious depres- 
sion. 

6. In what way is a period of inflation 


rapidly rising prices—harmful? 


7. What has President Eisenh 
requested, of businessmen and of their 


employes, in an effort to curb rising 
prices? 
Discussion 
1. After reading the pros and cons 


views on the effects of 
] 


spending on the na- 


what are your 
large-scale federal 
tion’s business? Give 
answer. 


reasons 


2. From what you know, do you think 
the government is doing as much as 
could to cut expenses? To curb price 
increases? Explain your position. 





Overseas Bases 
1. Why did the Soviet Union recently 
warn several of our allies? 


2. What is the 
overseas? 


purpose of our bases 


3. List some of the points which most 
of these military outposts have in com- 
mon, 


4. Describe the troubles that we and 
our allies are having in maintaining 
some of our most important bases. 

5. Why do some Americans feel that 
overseas bases should not be equipped 
at this time with nuclear weapons and 
guided missiles? 


6. What views are put forth by those 


who take the other side of this issue? 
Discussion 
1. How do you think we can best 


counteract the pressure that is being 
put upon us and our allies to withdraw 


from certain overseas bases? Explain. 

2. Do you think that U. S. bases in 
other lands should be equipped with 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles? 
Why or why not? 


P 
Miscellaneous 

1. Why are many Democratic law- 
makers critical of Secretary of State 
Dulles? How do his supporters answe1 
these criticisms? 

2. Where is the Gulf of Aqaba and 
why is it in the news? 

3. What efforts have been made by 


the UN 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir? 
they successful? 


to settle the dispute betweer 
Were 


4. Briefly describe living conditions in 
Saudi Arabia. 

5. What are some arguments for and 
against permitting Yugoslavia’s Tito to 
visit our country? 


Reference 

“The Boom-Bust Cycle: How Well 
Have We Got It Tamed?” Business 
Week. November 3, 1956. 

Pronunciations 

Aqaba—ii'k6-b 

Elath—é'lath 

Riyadh—tri-yad’ 

Saud—sa-dod’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) measure; 2. (a) very 
table; 3. (c) quieted; 4. (d) harmonious; 
5. (b) insult and mock: 6. (c) doubtful: 
7. (a) arrest. 


ore? 
regret- 
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AROUND THE SOVIET UNION, free nations maintain bases in many lands 


(indicated by stars on the map). 
operated by the United States. 


Some, as in Saudi Arabia and Japan, are 
Others, as in Ceylon and Singapore, are British. 


Britain may lose her base in Jordan because of cool feelings between the 2 


Overseas Bases 


(Continued from page 1) 


of them are under political attack in 
the areas where they are located. The 
right of the free world to use these 
bases is today being seriously threat- 
ened. 

One of the U. S. defense posts now 
under political pressure is our base 
in Iceland. About a year ago, the Ice- 
landic parliament adopted a resolution 
urging the withdrawal of our troops 
from the island. With Russia waging 
a big “peace” offensive, many Ice- 
landers felt there was no longer need 
for American forces on the island. 

Since that time, the Soviet Union 
has plainly demonstrated by its ac- 
tions in Hungary that its “peace” 
campaign was merely a propaganda 
maneuver. Today the pressure to have 
U. S. troops withdrawn from Iceland 
has subsided somewhat, and the coun- 
try’s leaders say that our forces can 
stay until further notice. Nonetheless, 
there has been no move in Iceland’s 
parliament to withdraw the resolution 
of a year ago. The island’s commu- 
nists are continuing to urge that our 
forces be sent back to America. 


Another of our bases where com- 
munist propaganda has caused us 
trouble is Okinawa in the Pacific 
Ocean. This island is owned by Japan 
but, since the end of World War II, it 
has been under the administration of 
U. S. military forces. 

There has been increasing agitation 
in Okinawa to have the island re- 
turned to Japan, and U. S. troops 
ousted. While the majority of Oki- 
nawans are in favor of our staying on 
the island, the group opposing us has 
stirred up a good deal of trouble. 
American officials say that commu- 
nists are behind the anti-U. S. feeling. 


Middle East Troubles 


The area where the free world is 
having the most trouble today in 
maintaining its bases is the Middle 
East. Algeria, where the French have 
defense posts, is torn with rebellion. 
The British have withdrawn from 
their big base at Suez, and it is un- 
likely that they will be able to use 
their holdings in Jordan much longer. 
Anti-British feeling in that country 
has already caused Jordan to reject 
the large yearly payments which Brit- 
ain has made to her for many years. 

Today, Britain’s major Middle East 
base is on the island of Cyprus. But 
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nations in recent months. 
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Stars in most of the countries of West Europe indi- 


cate defense posts used by forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Some of the places on the map have more than one base, and not all the lands 


which have allied bases are shown. 


here, too, there are serious problems. 
The British are having trouble in 
maintaining order as many Cypriotes 
want their island united with Greece. 

The United States also faces plenty 
of trouble in hanging onto its Middle 
East bases. Rising Arab nationalism 
is threatening the continued use of 
our bases in Morocco, Libya, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

In all these countries, Arab lead- 
ers are making greater demands on 
us in return for our use of the vital 
airfields we maintain within their 
nations. The terms under which we 
might continue to use our base in 
Saudi Arabia were one of the major 
topics of discussion when King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia visited President 
Eisenhower about 10 days ago. 

As these examples indicate, there 
are various factors behind the de- 
mands that we and our allies give up 
our bases abroad. Rising nationalism 
in many former colonial areas has 
made these countries want to get rid 
of any trace of outside influence. In 
some lands, the existence of foreign 
bases has created housing problems 
for natives and has helped push prices 
upward. 

But the biggest threat posed to our 
bases is undoubtedly communist prop- 


aganda. Not only do the Soviets try 
to play along with the nationalist 
fanatics and to take advantage of lo- 
cal dissatisfactions, but they fre- 
quently have warned countries which 
permit U. S. bases along the follow- 
ing lines: 

“If you let the United States have 
bases in your countries, you will be 
the first to suffer retaliation if the 
bases are used by the United States 
against the Soviet Union in a future 
war. Remember that we Russians 
also have nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles. Therefore, if you don’t want 
to bring atomic and hydrogen bombs 
down upon your lands, don’t let the 
United States continue to use bases 
within your borders.” 


Grave Concern 


This warning is naturally a cause 
of grave concern to people in the lands 
where our outposts are located. If 
left unanswered, it might induce many 
of our allies to force us out of these 
bases. Our leaders feel, however, that 
we have a sound answer to the Rus- 
sian warning. They say: 

“The United States is not going to 
launch a war on anyone, but we and 
the rest of the free world must have 
an adequate defense. It is a fact that 
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America today bears the major burden 
for defending the free world. Jet 
planes with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs can cross the oceans in a few 
hours. Thus, we must keep a lookout 
far from our own borders for a sur- 
prise attack on us or on our allies. 

“In case such an attack is launched, 
we must have the power to strike back 
quickly. What’s equally important, if 
an enemy knows that we can hit back 
at once with powerful weapons from 
our bases close to enemy soil, it will 
think twice before attacking. 

“The existence of these bases is ex- 
cellent insurance for world peace. So 
long as communism is an aggressive, 
expanding force, we and our allies 
must face the fact that there will 
always be a certain amount of risk 
involved in standing up to the Reds. 
But does anyone think that the risk 
would be less if we withdrew from 
our overseas bases? 

“On the contrary, war would be 
much more likely. The communists, 
made bolder by their success in fore- 
ing us out, would then be free to make 
further demands on neighboring coun- 
tries, and could still threaten nuclear 
war unless these lands knuckled under. 
Plainly there is less risk to our allies 
as well as to us, if we maintain de- 
fense bases abroad than if they are 
confined to American soil.” 

While Americans generally agree 
that we need to keep our overseas 
bases, there is some controversy as to 
whether we should equip them at this 
time with nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles. Those opposed say: 


Will It Provoke War? 


“If we hem Russia in too closely 
with bases equipped with nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles, we may 
panic the Soviet leaders into a sudden 
attack. Certainly we would be nerv- 
ous and on edge if some enemy na- 
tion, such as Russia, had powerful 
weapons close to our shores. Let us 
not scare the Russians into bringing 
on the very thing we want to avoid— 
nuclear war. 

“The day may come when we’ll have 
to equip our bases with nuclear weap- 
ons and guided missiles. But before 
that time comes; let’s try every other 
possible way of insuring peace—in- 
cluding further efforts at disarma- 
ment. We must keep our defenses 
strong enough to deter the Soviet 
Union from striking, but at the same 
time must not provoke her into a sud- 
den, desperate attack.” 

Other Americans reply along the 
following lines: 

“There is no reason for the Soviet 
Union to be panicked into starting a 
war. We have made it plain many 
times that we do not intend to take 
over any area she controls. Only a 
few weeks ago, our government said 
specifically that we had no intention 
of ever trying to bring the Red puppet 
lands of eastern Europe into military 
partnership with us. 

“Tf we don’t equip our overseas 
bases with the latest weapons, their 
value will diminish sharply. We 
would not be prepared to cope with 
a sudden Russian attack on the lands 
where our outposts are located. 

“Let us remember that the Soviet 
Union has nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles. What’s more, she threat- 
ened to attack our British ally with 
missiles at the time of the Egyptian 
emergency. We and our allies must be 
prepared in case Russia ever carries 
out such a threat.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





since 1937. 
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REPUBLICAN Styles Bridges of New Hampshire has been in the Senate 


He is now serving his 4th term, which ends in January 1961. 


Senator Styles Bridges 


HE weather was extremely cold. 

The time was 4:30 a.m., about Jan- 
uary 1917. The snow was crunchy 
underfoot as a young man made his 
way in darkness across the campus 
of the University of Maine. 

The youth was headed for barns 
of the university’s agricultural school. 
Once there, he went quickly to work. 
His job was to feed the livestock and 
do other farm chores. 

The work was hard for the young 
man, whose name was Styles Bridges, 
but he was accustomed to that. When 
Styles was 9 years old, his father died. 
From then on, the youngster assumed 
an increasing share of responsibility 
at the family’s farm home near West 
Pembroke, Maine. 


Did It the Hard Way 


When he attended the University of 
Maine, the future Republican senator 
from New Hampshire had to earn his 
way. That’s why he had to get up at 
4:30 in the morning and perform 
chores at the agricultural school. His 
pay was only 15 cents an hour, and 
the smallness of that sum—even in 
1917 when prices were much lower 
than now—taught him the need to 
economize. 

In the Senate, Bridges has been 
strongly influenced by his early hard- 
ships. He has worked consistently 
for economy in the government. He 
was chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in 1947-1948— 
years in which government spending 
was cut sharply. He is a present 
senior Republican member of the com- 
mittee, which has a great deal to say 
about government spending. 

Bridges devotes much effort to 
searching for ways to reduce the fed- 
eral government’s costs. Although he 
believes in economy, he is ready to 
spend money when, in his opinion, it 
is really necessary. For example, he 
foresaw the danger of World War II 
as early as 1937, and strongly urged 
big increases in our defenses, despite 
the costs involved. 

The senator has long been known 
as a battler against communism. As 
early as 1943, when we and Russia 


both were fighting Germany, Bridges 
warned of dangers we would face 
from communists after the war. In 
speeches, he spoke of the need to keep 
the Soviet Union from getting foot- 
holds in Asia and eastern Europe. 

In politics, the senator considers 
himself a staunch Republican with 
little liking for the Democratic Party. 
He was generally critical of policies 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

In 1937, Bridges charged misman- 
agement and waste in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—which directs the 
government-owned electric power and 
flood control project in the South. The 
charges led to a Senate investigation. 

The senator voted for the Taft- 
Hartley bill to regulate relations be- 
tween management and labor—and 
this has brought him criticism from 
a number of union officials. He car- 
ried on a dispute with labor leaders of 
a steel strike in 1937. On the other 
hand, he was able to help bring about 
a compromise to settle a coal miners’ 
strike in 1948. 

Having worked for a time in Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine after leaving 
college in 1918, Bridges moved to New 
Hampshire. 


Governor to Senator 


In 1934, he was elected governor of 
that state. In 1936, he was elected to 
the Senate for the first time. Now 58, 
he is serving his fourth term as sen- 
ator. His long and successful record 
vote-getter has given him a 
highly important position in the Re- 
publican Party. 

Bridges now helps direct the draft- 
ing of Republican policy in the Senate, 
and he is often called to the White 
House for consultation with the Presi- 
dent. The senator and Mrs. Bridges 
were hosts at the Capitol lunch after 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
took their oaths of office in the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies last month. 

When he has time, Bridges enjoys 
fishing, hunting, skiing, and golf. He 
also collects antique furniture. He is 
the father of 3 sons, all of whom have 
served in the armed forces. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
January 14, 21, 28, and February 4. The 
answer key appears in the February 11 
issue of the Civie Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 


omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, Se lect the correct 
answer and write its letter on yo an- 


swer sheet. 


1. Indonesia’s most pressing problem 
at present is (a) internal rebellion and 
disagreement; (b) lack of useful natural 
resources; (c) a trade boycott by its 
neighbors; (d) the inability to oust its 
communist rulers. 


2. The largest amount of money to 
run the federal government comes from 
(a) corporation income taxes; (b) excise 
taxes; (c) individual income taxes; (d) 
property taxes. 

3. In his proposals dealing with the 
Middle East problem, President Eisen 
hower asked Congress for advance au- 
thority to use (a) military force; (b) 
propaganda (c) diplomatic pressure; 
(d) UN intervention. 


1. Many observers are worried because 
our swiftly expanding population is (a) 
less healthy than it was in the past; (b) 
moving from rural areas to the large 
cities; (c) using our natural resources 
at an ever-faster rate; (d) living too 
long. 


5. In order to help themselves with- 
stand future droughts, farmers in the 
stricken areas are being urged to (a) 
cultivate new lands as rapidly as possi- 
ble; (b) replant grass and other soil- 
protective vegetation; (c) demand vast 
irrigation projects; (d) resist the soil- 
bank program established by Congress 
last year. 


6. If it complies with a request of the 
United Nations, Israel’s army will (a) 
hold military posts along the Suez Canal; 
(b) withdraw from all parts of the 
Sinai Peninsula; (c) take over control 
of Jerusalem; (d) be reduced in size by 
one-third. 


7. Arab leaders, who refuse to engage 
in peace talks with the Israelis, claim 
that (a) the UN has forbidden them to 
discuss peace terms; (b) only the United 
States can enforce peace in the Middle 
East; (c) Israel intends to imprison 
Arab refugees living along her borders; 
(d) the territory of Israel really belongs 
to them and, until that fact is accepted, 
peace talks cannot accomplish anything. 


8. U.S. population gains during recent 
years have been greatest in the (a) New 
England states; (b) Southern states; (c) 
Pacific Coast states; (d) Great Plains 
states. 


9. Indonesia is a world leader in the 
production of (a) wheat and cotton; (b) 
coal and uranium; (c) wool and hides; 
(d) tin and rubber. 


10. Water shortages are felt most 
sharply in the (a) Middle Atlantic states; 
(b) Southern states; (c) Great Plains 
and Western states; (d) New England 
states. 


11. Political leaders are in disagree- 
ment over recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions which bear on the question of (a) 
federal versus states’ rights; (b) farm 
prices and crop surpluses; (c) statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii; (d) citizenship 
for Hungarian refugees. 


12. Which one of the following age 
groups in the U. S. population is growing 
more slowly than the other two? (a) 
Age 17 and under; (b) age 18 through 
64; (c) age 65 and above. 


13. What part of next year’s proposed 
federal budget is intended for purposes 
directly or closely related to war, defense, 
and national security? (a) 10 per cent; 
(b) 25 per cent; (c) 50 per cent; (d) 
80 per cent. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. It is generally agreed that our 
rapid gains in population will result in 
a growing need for (a) territorial ex- 
pansion; (b) products and services; (c) 
Americans to settle in other lands; (d) 
much larger military forces. 


15. A long-range factor accounting 
for loss of soil in our drought areas is 
(a) excessive demands for food crops 
brought about by two world wars; (b) 
increasingly high winds in this region 
during recent years; (c) the failure to 
adopt any soil-conservation practices; 
(d) the unwillingness of government to 
assist farmers and cattlemen in any way. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Permission to use the Suez Canal 
has been denied to Israel by ‘ 


17. The Prime Minister of Israel is 


38. The clesing of the —_.__.__.__.__.. 
is the cause of many of the economic 
troubles facing Britain today. 


19. Golda Meir, formerly a Milwaukee 
teacher, now is the Foreign Minister of 





20. Senate Minority Leader Knowland 
announced that he would not seek re- 
election in 1958 as senator from — 


21. In which branch of Congress does 
the right of unlimited debate exist? 





22. Which nation ranks just behind 
the United States as a supplier of manu- 
factured goods to other countries? 





23. Name any one of the 4 nations ad- 
mitted to UN membership during Novem- 
ber and December 1956. 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Christian Herter 
. Harold Macmillan 
. King Saud 
. Fulgencio Batista 
. Lyndon Johnson 
. Arab leader 
. Senate Majority Floor Leader 
. Under Secretary of State 
. King of Egypt 
. President of Cuba 
. British Prime Minister 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


29. There was great disparity between 
the two groups. (a) rivalry; (b) in- 
equality; (c) friendliness; (d) similar- 
ity. 


30. The general turned out to be a 
sagacious military leader. (a) weak and 
indecisive; (b) traitorous; (c) wise and 
shrewd; (d) self-seeking. 


31. The politician’s effusive manner 
overshadowed his real talents. (a) rude 
and impolite; (b) slow and ineffective; 
(c) carefree and happy; (d) gushy and 
demonstrative. 


82. The worker’s ingenuity impressed 
his employers. (a) skill and inventive 
mind; (b) perseverance; (c) loyalty and 
determination; (d) attitude. 


83. The controversial leader was 
berated by the council. (a) promoted; 
(b) supported; (c) scolded and con- 
demned; (d) removed from office. 


Career for Tomorrow - - - In Home Economics 


OME economics is a broad voca- 

tional field. It includes textile 
designers, journalists, research scien- 
tists, and child guidance experts, to 
mention just a few. These varied 
groups have different duties, of course, 
but always, when they work in home 
economics, they deal with topics closely 
related to home and family life. 

Your duties, if you decide on this 
field, will depend upon the particular 
branch of work you choose. Journal- 
ists write on foods, clothes, home 
decoration, or family problems. Per- 
sons in the field of research test home 
appliances to determine their quali- 
ties, or help develop new products, 
such as new materials for clothing or 
mechanical gadgets. Child guidance 
experts work with a school, welfare 
agency, or health clinic to help offi- 
cials and parents in solving young 
people’s problems. 

Your qualifications, regardless of 
the specific kind of work you choose 
in home economics, should include a 
liking for and ability to get along well 
with people. In addition, a journalist 
must be able to write clearly, a re- 
search worker must have an imagina- 
tive mind, and a child guidance worker 
must be patient and tactful. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course with emphasis on_ science, 
mathematics, art, and home economics 
itself. During your first 2 years of 
college study, you will broaden your 
general education background and 
start your basic home economics work. 
Next, you will concentrate on the par- 


ticular branch of home economics that 
you want to specialize in. 

For many teaching positions, as well 
as for the better jobs in other fields, 
an advanced degree is almost a neces- 
sity. It takes a year or 2 beyond the 
4-year college course for the M.A., 
and 8 to 4 years for the Ph.D. 

Job opportunities in home econom- 


GENERAL FOOD 
HOME ECONOMISTS work in many 
big industries. The one here is test- 
ing jelly for General Foods, which sells 
its products throughout the country. 


ics are excellent and are expected to 
be so for some time to come. There are 
many more openings in most branches 
of this field than there are trained 
persons to fill them. 

Home economists can find employ- 
ment with food concerns, welfare 


agencies, the federal and state govern- 
ment, and in teaching. Publishing 
houses, advertising firms, and radio 
and television stations also employ 
persons trained in this field as writers 
and demonstrators. 

Though home economics is thought 
of as primarily a field for women, an 
increasing number of men are going 
into it. They most frequently special- 
ize in interior decorating and insti- 
tutional management. A number of 
them do research work. 

Your earnings may be rather low 
at the outset. Beginners often start 
at around $50 or less a week. But 
experienced personnel usually earn be- 
tween $4,000 and $8,000 a year. A 
few people in the field earn as much 
as $12,000 annually. 

Advantages are (1) jobs are plenti- 
ful; (2) there are good opportunities 
for advancement in almost all branches 
of home economics; and (3) the sub- 
jects that a home economist learns 
are useful both in earning a liveli- 
hood and also in making a home. 

The chief disadvantage is the rela- 
tively low pay for beginners. But if 
you are a willing worker with an 
average amount of ability, your earn- 
ings will increase as you gain in ex- 
perience. 

Additional information can be se- 
cured from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. This or- 
ganization has a number of pamphlets 
available for which there is a small 
charge. Price lists will be sent on 
request. —By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - Business Slumps 


A a high school student of today, 


you probably don’t remember 
the great depression that began in 
1929 and lasted well into the 1930's. 
But your parents remember it as a 
time of anxiety and hardship. 

Prices of farm products fell to 
pitifully low levels. Many farmers, 
unable to repay loans on their farms 
or equipment, lost their lands. 

Some 13 million workers—1 out of 
every 4 in the country—were jobless. 
Large numbers of business firms and 
banks were forced to close their doors, 
and investors lost heavily. 

It took a long time for business 
conditions to become healthy again. 
There was still considerable unem- 
ployment in the late 1930’s. Every- 
body found jobs during World War II, 
though, and business has been good 
most of the time since then. 

Will the nation ever again be hit 
by a depression as serious as that 
of the 1930’s? Experts disagree in 
their answer to that question (see 
page 1 story). 

One of our early depressions started 
in 1819, and lasted for about 3 years. 
It was brought on by a collapse of 
farm prices and the failure of banks 
which made loans to farmers and land 
speculators. 

Nearly 20 years later, in 1837, we 
suffered the worst business slump up 
to that time. Wild selling and re- 
selling of western lands, together with 
overexpansion of bank credit, helped 
cause the depression. Thousands of 
farmers lost their land and many 
banks were forced out of business. 

Though there were ups and downs 


in business activities over the next 
few decades, no really serious depres- 
sion hit the nation again until 1873. 
At that time, a financial panic, set off 
by the failure of several of the coun- 
try’s largest banking and investment 
institutions, helped bring about a 5- 
year period in which business was bad. 

Conditions similar to those which 
existed in 1873 plunged the country 
into another business depression 20 
years later. This one lasted 3 years. 

There were business setbacks in 
1907 and again in 1921. These periods 
of economic trouble were short lived 
and, during most of the 1920’s, city 
people prospered as never before. 
But farmers had a hard time. They 
couldn’t sell all they produced, and 
prices of farm products were unsatis- 
factory. Then, in the 1930’s, hard 
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A TYPICAL cartoon in 1930’s 


times overtook the whole country. 

There are certain similarities in 
our major depressions. In most cases, 
people became overconfident when 
business was good. They began to 
borrow heavily in order to invest in 
farm land, factories, and businesses. 
The output of agriculture and indus- 
try increased faster than usual. 

As a result, factories and farms 
eventually produced more than peo- 
ple could afford to buy. Surpluses 
started to pile up. Factories began 
cutting their output and laying off 
workers. People became fearful. A 
great many of them stopped investing 
and cut down on their purchases. 

Then business fell off still more. 
Unemployment increased. Purchasing 
power was reduced to an ever-greater 
extent. A vicious downward circle 
was created, dragging the nation’s 
business lower and lower. 

Finally, the depression ran _ its 
course. Meanwhile, large numbers of 
people had seen their savings wiped 
out and their businesses destroyed, 
but the economic machinery, which 
had been overstrained by operating at 
too rapid a pace, was slowed down to 
the point where it could run more 
smoothly again. This is a simplified 
version of what has brought on de- 
pressions, but it gives a general idea. 

When business slumps occurred in 
earlier days, it was largely up to each 
family to look after itself. In more 
recent years, the government has 
taken action both in the effort to 
combat depressions and to protect 
their victims (see page 1 article). 

—By ANTON BERLE 





